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On the other hand it must be noted that few errors seem to have been 
made. The few noted by the reviewer, evidently typographical for the 
most part, are too trivial for mention. The volume contains three sketch 
maps to illustrate the text, a copy of Sarby's "Map of the state of 
Louisiana," and a dependable index. There is no bibliography ap- 
pended; this is regrettable, since one would like to know more about 
the sources. 

C. E. Carter 

Ohio in the time of the confederation. Edited with introduction and 
notes by Archer Butler Hulbert, professor of history, Marietta col- 
lege. [Marietta college historical collections, volumes 2 and 3, Ohio 
company series, volumes 2 and 3] (Marietta, Ohio: Marietta his- 
torical commission, 1917. 227; 220 p. $5.00) 
Two more volumes of the Collections of the Marietta historical com- 
mission, both issued in war time with the editor-in-chief in camp service, 
constitute a notable achievement. One must believe, however, that al- 
though the introductions were written at Camp Eussell and Camp Travis 
respectively, the bulk of the work was accomplished in a scholar's study, 
for the thoroughness and detachment with which it is accomplished ill 
befit the corridors of Mars. 

The second installment of the Ohio company records is even more 
interesting than those embodied in volume I, and suggests the activities 
of a town-meeting democracy combined with a touch of modern social- 
ized state care. The agents and proprietors of the Ohio company even 
appeal to "the paternal tenderness of the Government of the United 
States" for assistance during the Indian wars. In illustration of their 
own "paternal tenderness" are to be noted the sums advanced for the 
"Relief Comfort and recovery" of the sick persons of the settlement, 
and the appropriation made for the purchase of amputating and tre- 
panning instruments. Another form of relief was the proposal to send 
an agent to New York to secure $2,000 in cash "Solely for the purpose 
of Benefiting the Settlement by Loan to such Individuals as Stand in 
need of the Same." Also the resolution to loan the surplus funds of the 
company at the then very low rate of six per cent interest "to the 
assisting such Worthy industrious Persons as wish, but are unable to 
remove to this Country." Another instance of the humanity of the 
directors was the proposal to set aside a reserve a mile square upon the 
Muskingum for the Indian chief Cornplanter, formerly an enemy, who 
had become an ally of the American government. For some reason 
Cornplanter never took advantage of this offer of a grant, but lived and 
died on his reserve on the upper Allegheny, above the present town of 
Warren, Pennsylvania. A significant entry in the records is the appoint- 
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ment in December, 1795, of a committee to sell the four blockhouses 
around Campus Martius, since at the treaty of Greenville, the preceding 
August, the Indians of the northwest had promised to abandon their 
attacks upon the American settlements. 

There is little about the orderly progress of the Ohio company that 
suggests the usual turbulent frontier settlements by which most of the 
west was peopled. One of the first arrangements was for preaching 
service, and as all the world knows adequate reserves of land were set 
aside for educational and religious purposes. Early plans were made 
for garden lots; and for all the streets and public squares shade trees 
were purchased, the lessees being required "to seed them to grass." 
Even the Indian mounds came in for their share of attention, since 
January 20, 1796, it is recorded: "Whereas the great Mound falls with- 
in the Line of the Ministry Lot (so-called) : Resolved, unanimously, as 
the sense of this Meeting that every prudent measure ought to be adopted 
to perpetuate the figure and appearance of so majestic a Monument of 
Antiquity." Would that more frontier communities had had a similar 
sense of the responsibility of their stewardship — American archaeology 
might thereby have been immeasurably enriched. 

It would be interesting to remark upon arrangements for the Nova 
Scotians and the French from the Scioto company's unfortunate settle- 
ment, but enough has been said to show the value of the records, in which 
each reader can find something to appeal to his own interest. Great 
care has been taken and a deserved success attained in making the index, 
which will prove of considerable genealogical and historical value. The 
footnotes are, however, no more expanded than those of volume I; on 
page 213 a note upon Alexander Hamilton's connection with the com- 
pany seems to have been inadvertently omitted. 

Volume III of the Collections is less homogeneous in character than 
its two predecessors, which indeed it precedes in point of time. It is 
entitled Ohio in the time of the confederation, but might well be desig- 
nated the "Genesis of the ordinance of 1787." It is divided into three 
parts: first, reprints from sources not easily accessible; second, previ- 
ously unpublished papers of the continental congress ; third, an original 
journal of John Matthews, one of the surveyors of the "seven ranges" 
in 1786. Again, as in volume I of the Collections, the editor has given 
an illuminating and careful analysis of the succeeding documents and 
has brought into informing antithesis the Ohio company's ordered plans 
for western settlement and the "large body of eager lusty pioneers, 
supreme in their disdain of the surly Indians, unique in their strong 
sense of democracy, crowding the Ohio's shores." Of such contrasts is 
our history composed, and from such elements have arisen our virile 
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forces of today. Such suggestive and far reaching discussions as Mr. 
Hulbert's reveal the very stuff of which our western civilization is made, 
and the warp and woof of its weaving. 

A few omissions and misprints are not enough to mar the lasting 
value of the volume. On page xxx it is not difficult to guess that the 
author wrote "a renunciation of the right of seceding" not of "ceding." 
On page 164 "Captain Thomas Swearingen" should be Captain Van 
Swearingen, father-in-law of Samuel Brady, and himself a hero of the 
border. Other Ohio valley pioneers, such as Colonel David Shepard, 
Joseph Tomlinson and Major William McMahon [McMecham] are not 
noted at all. Neither is the term "Indian Wheeling Creek" explained, 
a curious title prefixed to many Ohio affluents on the northern or Indian 
bank of the great river. These are, however, inconsiderable blemishes 
in an otherwise valuable book, for which future students of American 
origins may well be grateful. 

L. P. K. 

Illinois and Michigan canal. A study in economic history. By James 
William Putnam, Ph.D., professor of economics, Butler college. [Chi- 
cago historical society's collections, vol. X.] (Chicago: University 
of Chicago press, 1918. 213 p. $2.00 net) 
Naturally we welcome this thorough treatment of a subject which is 
receiving a new lease of life with the present increased interest in water 
communication between the great lakes and the gulf. Following a very 
clear frontispiece map of Illinois showing the route of the proposed 
canals the author gives the historical origin of the project relating it to 
the numerous efforts to secure improved connections of the various sec- 
tions of the Mississippi valley with the Atlantic seaboard. Chapter two 
presents very concisely the account of the efforts to finance and construct 
the particular project. After another detailed chapter of the manage- 
ment of the construction one reaches the fourth and in many ways 
most interesting chapter of all, that which undertakes to disclose the 
economic influence of the canal. Here the work truly evidences the too 
oft disclosed characteristic features of the doctoral dissertation. While 
giving a very valuable summary of the economic history of a consider- 
able portion of the state of Illinois the author claims too much for his 
pet canal. It is very doubtful if any one can be sure that the reported 
increased values in real estate were due as claimed to the canal. The 
chapter nevertheless is a valuable history of the economic development 
of Chicago and of the section along the route of the projected canal. This 
chapter is also, enriched by valuable pictures and tables among which 
is one of the original town of Chicago of 1830 and another of Chicago 
harbor in 1849. The different efforts to improve and enlarge the canal 



